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a continuous decline of population, unless people can be induced
to have larger families. There are several reasons why this prospect
fails to excite alarm. One is that the form in which public statistics
of population are presented is apt to mislead people about what
is really happening. Another is that we have scarcely thrown off
the Malthusian mythology, and have had too little time to adjust
ourselves to an age of potential plenty. A third is that many
prevalent views about declining fertility are based on rationaliza-
tions of personal sentiment belied by the statistical data available.

Two features of public statistics contribute to the com-
placency which most people display. The first is that population
has not yet begun to decline steadily in any country. The second
is that the birth-rate conceals the most relevant features of the
problem. The birth-rate gives the number of children born per
annum per 1,000 members of the population. By itself a fall or
rise in this tells us nothing about the reproductive capacity of a
population. This is easily seen if you consider two populations
both composed exclusively of partheno-genetic females who have
had or will have the same number of children in the course of
their lives. If in the same year one community is exclusively
composed of women of child-bearing age and die other is half
made up of individuals younger than fifteen years or older than
fifty years of age, the number of births in the second will be
roughly half as great as the number of births in the other.
Consequently the birth-rate of the first for that year will be
twice as great as that of the second.

The best way of deciding whether a community is capable
of replacing" itself is:lo me^ure^fertiHty'B^ the number of girl
cbitdren born on the average to one woman in the course of
hqr reproductive life. This can be done when public statistic*
record the age of the mother at the birth of each child. In
England and Wales at the present level of fertility one hundred
women on the average have eighty-five daughters in the course
of the entire child-bearing period. There would thus be a 15 per
cent deficit of replacement in each generation even if every
daughter herself survived to become a mother. In other words